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Preface . 

^ This handbook Is a part of a set of Instructional ( 
materials developed to facilitate the efforts of Georgia ^ 
^ educators In the planning and Itnplemehtatloa of comprehensive 
career guidance programs. Such program Improvement efforts 
are affected by several factors Including the quality of 
related staff development programs. In turn, the quality 
of the specific In-service program Is dependent upon the 
quality of the Instruction materials and upon the quaVtfy^ 
of the Instruction or group leadership. The focus of this 
handbook Is on the latter factor-the quality of Instrljctlon 
or group leadership. Our purpose Is to "^elp prospective 
group leaders prepare for their staff development activities 
In career guidance by reviewing some basic principles of 
group dynamics and group procedures i The handbook Is 
designed to serve as ap overview to be read by Individual, 
workshop leaders and perhaps, to be discussed with others 
prior to the Implementation of a comprehensive staff develop- 
ment program. We hope that the handbook will stimulate 
your Interest, your competence, and your confidence 1n 
group leadership. 
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THE GROUP DEFINED 



V 



The term "group" has been variously defined by. different authors 

writing in different academic contents. A "group" as It Is used In this 

' ' -J ' '■ ' ■ "4 

handbook refers specifically to "a collection of three or more persons 

who function In an Interdependent, cohesive manner to fuWy ac|:ompl1sh 

the established goal(s)." In this context- a grDup of Individual's, 

may be distinguished frpm an "aggregate" of persons In that the TatJter 

does not require Interdependence of members to accomplish the goal(s). 

To Illustrate further the difference between a group of persons 'and an 

aggregate of persons consider the following two situations; 



ytuatlon 1: 
Aggregate 



Situation 2: 

\ 

. Group 



People frequently are seen in larcje numbers at the movies* 
It might be stated that the persons have a common goal- 
that of being entertained.? The persons comprising the 
aggregate however, ^are not interdepeniJent upon one 
another to accomplish being entertained, nor do they 
share any feeling of belonging (cohesiveness) to the 
group. 

This condition is not entirely true with live entertain- 
ment. The size of the ,aud1ence and its responsiveness 
(aggregate) definately affects^the performance of the 
entertainers. In this loose sense, they need each other, 
but not in any personal way. Another example might 
include pedestrains waiting for a street light to change. 
Each person has the same specific goal *6ut absolutely 
no need for any other. However, even here, if one person 
crosses against the light his/her behavior might <jrifluenee 
others to fio the same. 

Five persons set the goal of writing a te)f:tbdok and having, 
it ready for publ ication in five weeks. Normally, 1t 
would be impossible for any on^ or two persons to* perform 
the necessary research, write the mc\jiuscript, edit, type, 
and have it ready for the printer in thg five weeks 
allowed while still satisfactorily performing one's mairi 
occupation (assuming the. authors are not full-time writers) 
In this case, a]l group members m.ight agree to reseiirch 
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the matervlal, after wh1^ Mr, .A and/+1s. B. would take , 
responsibility for the writlrtg of certain chapters. 
M5. C and Ms.' D might agree to write additional chapters- 
and edit the Wck of Mr; /V and Ms.^B. Mr. E mlghtxtake 
retponslblllty fdr edttlng.Ms. C and Ms.. D's wor^ i/long 
( with typing, the manuscript as per the printer's r^uest.' 

In this marine/ one can see the group of five persons 
sharing In the feeling of belonging^ to the group and' 
functioning- In an Interdependent manner to accom^illsh 
the goals which had been set. ^ . 

Situation 3: A military combat un4,t provides an even wore dramatic 

example of group member Injterdependence. - The failure of 
even ope member to perform his expected function could ^ 
cause the annlhlTatJon of the entire unit. ' 

-•• • . ■.; - "y/'^rv ■ / ■ ■ .. 



THE ATMOSPHERE 

The atmosjiheres, 1n\ti1ch groups may b6 conducted are, to a large 
extent, dependent upon the style of leadership employed by slgnfficaht 
peVsons 1n the group. Bi^oadly speaking the atmosphere of the group 
may be either (1) democratic, (2) autocratic, or (3) lai^§sez-fa1re, or 
various combinations of these. ^ 

• V " ' " 

The D emocratic Condition ^ ^ . ^ 

'"^^^^ ' — , * . * * 

In this cond^ion the ^jroup leader functions in the earlj^ sdf^es 
as an Initiator (suggests new ide^s, top-j^&^ c^tc.O.an^l quickly moves 
to the role of clarWier, reflector, and /o>M^terpreteF. As the 
clarlfler, the leader verbal,1zesj clarifies, ah^/or integrates the 
reiatlonship among various feeli^igs or ideas expressed by g/oup members. ; 
The leader in the reflector's role may simply restate | d-^fferent 
words ot: in the same words) the ide^s or feelings expressed by one a/^' 

\§ in 



initiator 
claril^er 
reflector • 
interpretet 



more members of the group. 



iterpreter, the leader must decode the 



feetfng^xic^perceptions expressed in the group. Sometimes these 



feelinqs are expressed non-verbal ly and the leader 1s -expected to 

' \ ■ '-r ' ' ' 

interpret these cubs as well as the verbalized feiellnq^. Another 



group member may at H^es assume this function. 



In the deniocra^lc atmosphere members of thq group* are treated 

i'rj V( 



in ,„ e,.,n.r1.n ™„„erj Votlna. to determine group go„s. U not 
uncowmon^nor 1s perfo,d1c re-assessment of goals by members with 

' further voting. ^ . ^ ' 

■ - • * ^ ■* 

A consensus decl5;ron may ""al So occur In a democratic group and Is 
usually quite effective, although It r'equlres more time to dejtermlne • 
goals than raising a maJoHty decision, i In, voting situation a • y 
iissenting minority often causes difficulty In the execu^on of the 
decision by refusing to cooperate with the'leader Snd/^ group. 

The Aut ocratic Condition: ^ 

— ~ ^-f^-^ : —L . . 

' •» ' ' ' ' 

In this condition 'the Reader Is set up as V structurer» infor- 
mation g1ver» eyaluator and occasionally as an ex'pedltoer and/or , 

sOpptfrter. Functioning as the structurer the autocratic Teader^^ structural 

^^ Info^givet 
alone determines the group's goal (s), and purpose(s) and may channel ^valuator 

participants' verbalizations In specific directions to meet the 

leader's perceptions of th€f^need(s) pf the group at given 'times. In 



Expediter 



\ 



the Information-giving role» the leader Is set up'as an expert 
offering author1tat1ve^,(acts or generalizations relating to- the group" 
situation. The evaluative function of the leader compares the' group's 
fuj<rdt1on1ng to some criteria (frequently ex^j^al to the group) while 
the expediting function serves to facilitate the group members to 
participate^ make decisions, or. In general, stimulate tfie group to 
be more productive or active. The leader's functio^/ as supporter Is 
to commtmfcate understanding and/or acceptance of the contributions 
of the group members. 
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Under this cortd1tj)on/ the "leade'r" basically retreats from a 
positlon'of signlfltance and allov/s the group to develop In a- leader- 
less-manner. The "leader'* may choose to Ketreat by functloninq ' ^ 

primarily as an li^formatlon seeker. In this rale the lejjder would ^ 

, ^ * ' ^ ■ ^ • ' Information/ 

ask group members for their suggestions, Information, or facts. opinion 

J ■ "9 ^ m 



Another rolte which -the leader might assume is that of opinion. seeker 



in -which t^ leadar .attempts to extract suggestion^ for group members 
r^lativ^|ii^lternative methods for accompl i shine/* group goals. (In 
reality ^here jjrobably is no such thinq as a leadi^less group in that 
one of the significant members of the group will senSe that there is 
no. leader and move in to fill this void.) 

- One s+»ould not anticipate that any one of these leader determined 
condttioYiis will exist in a pure form ever an extended tim6 period. 
To force adherence to one of these at .all times could result .in the 
failure of the group to achieve its goals. Other factors also 
affect the ^tmosphere of the group; such as, the jiature of the task 
and changeis-Jn i^the composftion of group membership Including 
turnover and time 1 imitations. The significance of these factors 
will be discussed later. , . 



LEADERSHIP ^ - I 



Asses'Srh^at of Leadership S^tyle ; , ' , ^ 

It appears that leaders with different personalities function 
;w1th varying^ effectiveness In democratic^ autocratic » and lalssez- 
falre ,cl1mates. ^For some leaders It may be natural to function ^tk 
-a democratic itmosphere^ while others may find It more natural, or V 
convenient to operate In a lalssez-falrfe or .autocratic climate. It, 
Is usual for an Individual (leader! to be morei, comfortable Irt one 
particular climate than In another. It'ls thfe unusual leader ^hb Is' 
equally -effective and comfortable operating in 'a VI three climates. 

At this point It may be beneficial to reflect back to the ^ 
opportunities you have had to participate Irj or lead groups. Ask 
yourself the^ follojiflli^^ help you determine your preference' 

for group climate. - 



1. 'Can I comfortably sft down and .allow another 
group member to .function as the leader-even yes no 
when I disagree with the person's opinion? 

2. Am I cpmfortabl 9^ allowing the grouff to " z:^ 

^ formulate Its om goals without rny Input?- ^ yes no 

3. Da I function well as a "verbal minor" ..^ ^ 

of an Individual or the group? yes. no 



4. DO I feel most comfortable when I feel .-^^^ ' 
that I have full control over the process yes 
of the qroup?" ' - ' 



group 

}^ ■ ( 

Answers ^ 



no 



, 1- If you answered yes to number 1, tt appears that you may prefer 
a laissez-faire atmosphere. A no answer to number 1 Indicates 
a preference for an autocratic climates 

2. A yes respoqise to question 2 Indicates a laissez-faire leader- 
ship style» while a no answer shov/s a preference for ^ 
democratic climate. 
'% 10/ 



3. An affirmative response to question 3 indicates that you 
might be more attracted to operating In 9 democratic climate 
rather than In an autocratic or laissez-faire environment 

,(the no respons(B)t . 

4. , An affirmative response to question 4 indicates that you feel 

most comfortable when you can determine the process of the 
. group tn advance.- Your decisions would be final. A no 
response suggests that such a condition would not .please you. 



Summary of answers: 
Question 1 ^ 
Question 2 

Question 3 

Question 4 



Laissez-faire* 
Laissez-faire 

Democratic 

Autocratic 



Autocratic 

Democrattc or 
Autocratic . 

Autocratic or 
Laissez-faire 

Democratic Or 
Laissez-faire 



Leader Characteristics : ^ j 

^Leadership qualities and stj^les of leadership are probacy two 
of the most rfesearched areas in qroup dynamics. A brief definition Vf 
leadership is the ability to Influence the opinions, attitudes and * 
behaviors of other people. Surprisingly Itttle conclusive evidence 
has been compiled reqardinq the btst or mst effjective type of group 



leader. To a large extent this is|qlue to th^act that there are so 

many different types of groups whlci require varying leadership 

qualities and/or styles of leadership^ Consider for a moment some of 

the different types of g-roups. These might include task groups, 

counseling groups, various social groups including sororities. 

fraternities, men's and ladies'/ clubs, discussion groups, th^apy groups. 

guidance groups and so on. Overall, hov/ever. these qualities of an^ 

effective leader have emerged and appear to cut across groum:-' 

1. Flexibility-the effective leader is abie to function in 

divserse roles fsee: roles within groups in following section). 
The leader is able to adapt to new events, new group members, 
a changing environment, etc. * ' ' 

1-'^ ' / 



2. Delegates author1ty«the leader 1s able to assess her/his' 
leadership styles, skills, knowledge, etc. and does not 
hesitate to assign leadership roles to others In the-group, 

• who have greater knowledge or skill In dealing wl.th others. 

3. Maintain^ psychological distance-while ^he leader Is open 

' and genuine to all members of the group, the leader does not • 
become a *pal" to one or more members of the group. 

4. Promotes group corheslon-the leader makes every attempt to 
develop unity In the group, to develop a sense of pride In 
belonging to thp group, and tp Increase the members' Identity 
with the grogp (see: coheslveness ) . ^ 

ROLES. WITHIN THE GROUP * ' 



Moreno (1974) indicates that the term 'Vole" has been in use since 
the* time of Aristotle. W|j'ile its present meaning has changed somewhat 
since the time of ancient Greece, the fact that it was so early Iden- 
tified and described attests to Its importance* In a modern context 
the term "role" shall be defined to mean a particular 1 ife script, 
characteristic scheme of response, or method of behaving which may be 
of either long or short duration 

Certain roles which have been noted to, exist at one time or 
another In all groups are outlined on the following pages.' , 



NOTES: 



ROLE DEFINITIONS 



1-12 



Positive, goal 
oriented roles, 



1-4 



Most commonly 
employed roles. 



1-2 



Laissez-faire 
leader 

7 ^ 



3-4 

lAutocratic In t 
/nature. 



5-^9 



\Most typical of 
the group leader--' 
regardless of style. 
MAst facultative. 



1. Information Seeker: Asks for clarification of suggestions made 
in terms of their factua^l adequacy, for authoritative infor- 
mation and for facts pertinent to the problem betng discussed* 



:eV: 



2. Opinion SeekeV; Asks not primarily for the facts of the case 
but for a clarification of the valuesUnval ved In a suggestion 
made or In alternative suggestions, - ^ 

3. Information Giver: Offers facts or generalizations which are 
"authoritative" or relates his own experience pertinejrtly to 
the group problem. 

4. Opinion Giver: States his belief or opinion pertinently to a 
question, a suggestion made, or to alternative suggestions. 

5. Structurer: May define the purposes of the group, establish 
goals, and describe the group process. Sets the stage for 
role playing discOssions. May summarize the discussions of 
previous interviews to channel Immediate discussion to a 
specific direction. ^ r 

6. Initiator: Suggests or proposes to the group new ideas or a 
changed way of regarding the group problems or goal. The 
initiation may take, the form of a proposed new procedure for 
the group or a new^way of organizing the group for the task 
ahead. 

7. Clarifier: Shows or clarifies' the relationship among various 
feelings, ideas, and suggestions or tries to integrate 
feelings, ideas, and suggestions.- 



8. Interpreter: Interprets feelings expressed by members of 
the group or interprets the significance of non-verbal 
behavior. 



9. 



10. 



Reflettpr: Reflects feelings expressed by members of the 
group. This reflection is usually limited to specific 
feelings v/hich have been expressed by. the person to whom 
the statement was directed. Occasionally the counselor or 
one of the clients may reflect a "group feeling." 

Evaluator: Subjects the accomplishments of the group to 
some standard or set of standards of ghoup functioning in 
the context of the group task. 
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11. Expedftbr: Encourages and facilitates the participation of 
others.! Prods the qroup to action or decision; attempts to 
stimulate or arouse the qroup to "qreater" or "hlqher quality" 
actlvitj'. / • 

i 

12. Supporter: Aqrees with and accepts the^'contribytlons of / 
others. [Indicates understandlna and acceptance of other / 
points ojf view, ideas and :suqge,stions • / 
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5-9 * 
Generally 
construed as 
. negative 
force \ 
relative to 
group * 
accomplish- 
ing its 
goals. 



13. Pass1v.e Reslster: Displays a lack of Involvement in the group's 
w6rk.. Action^ nay take thft form of cynicism, nonchalance, horse- 
play, and other forms of '^out-of- field" beha^vior^ 

14; Non-Piu;-t1c1pant: Does not participate in the group .discussion at 
I all btit shows no signs of active or passive resistance. 

15. Blocker: Tries to avoid an'issue being discussed. Attempts to 
maintain or bring back an issue aftdrthe group has rejected or 
by-passed it. 

16. Aggressor: Exhibits hostile behavior toward others or attacks 

the topic of discussion. Deflates the status of others. ^Expresses 
disapproval of values, acts, or feelings of others. 

17. Recognition Seeker: Calls attention to self by boasting, 
monopolizing the conversation, or othef forms of exhibi tioi>isi:1c 

" behavior. Struggles to avoid being placed in an inferior position. 

IB. Help Seeker^: Tries to evoke sympathy from others through express- 
ions of insecurity, personal confusion, or deprecation of self. 



19. nominator: Tries to assert authority or superiority in manioji. 
the group or certain members of the group. The dorninator qive: 
directions authoritatively or interrupts the contrilujtions of 
. others. 



IG 
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At thiii point it should be,nojj^d that a group member may function 



in several of the roles outHned above within a relatively short period 
of time (30 minutes or less); Or, the Individual may elect to function 
in a single role for an indefinite span of time. Both, of .these con- 
ditlons are conmonly observed in ongoing groups of \/arious types and 
are quite normal . ^ ' . 

further, an 1nd1v1dual^n the group has two methods of adopting 
one or more of the various roles. Role assumption occurs when an 
individual freely chooses a desired role and behaves in accordance 
with the role description, flere the key is that tke i ndi vj|fdi)al decides 
whal^ role to assume based on her/his personal needs, dgs ires, perception 
of self, and/or perception of the group situation. Ro]e assHgnrient is 
the alternate method la which an individual is ascribed a part^iruVnr 
rple based oh the group's percep^tion of the "best" role for ^:haf. 
, individual . The l^.ey here is that the individual is not free to choose 
^ a desired role. Role asslgnment'OCcurs when the group sanctions a 

■ r 

particular role for an indiv^idual . In general the group sanctioaing 
of a particular role relative to an individual may either be positive 
or negative, depending upon, the group's intention of the sanction^fis 
well as the individual's need to behave in a specific role. . / 

It Is ""important to remember that role assumption and role assign-j 
. ment are almo'st always interactive and mutually supportiv , v^:rv rarefy 
in direct contradiction, flowevcr, contradiction couW- exist, or wre? 
H!:ely develop, creating a dissonant condition wit^n th^ group whic^t 

r.t»eds to be resolved. - ' . '\ \ 

' I \ 

Sometimes an individual may wish to change his assigned and/cfr 

\ 

assuiTied rol'-'. Roles tn groups lend to become relatively fixed quit^ 
CcMly in the life of the group, and the group resists alterations \\ 

10 / I 



role expectancies^ A member wishint td change roles may need the 
leader to oic>Slst him/her In gaining group acceptance of different 
role behaviors from theVole(s) which had been previously acted out. 
The leader -needs to be sensitive to Indications that a member is 
' becoming uncomfortable In an assigned role. If role experimentation 
Is built-in early as part of the group norfn, the shift from one rple 
• tb another becomes 'easier to accomplish. 

Consider below'^thJ four situations in which the roles aret(l) 
assumed, (2) -assiqned.^M^) assigned, positive sanction, (4) assigned, 
negative sanction. ^ 

Situation 1: A counselor working in a large urban middle school was asked 
to Wrk with a group of-eiqh't^o ten acting our students. 
\\ The counselor decided thaj/given this particular type t)f 

student, an^ externally iftiposed group goal (imposed ny 

• . counselor vyith input ffom teachers and admini stra tov^s ) 

was the rtoSt approririas^. The counselor planned to 
structure the gro^ activities so as to minimize the 
potential for acting our during the first two group 
sessions (autopratic) . ^^ > 

- . ■ ^ . ' ) ■ - ^ 

A move toward a more democratic style would occur when 
^and if the students exhibited positive controls in their 
behavior.. By the thtrd session it appeared that nost all 
^; . of the students had ^aken'cn positive roles a majority of 

^ > ■ ^^^^ time. Billy, hoWever, had entered the group as a 

/ \^^^W^V ''''' Nominator (see role defini^' ) and continued , in that 
m-'^^:^: d^M^-^^'J^^'^^ ^^^'^ three session .. Whether Billy was actinn 

* ''.^consciously and realized his tendency to dominate or was 
rting unconsciotj ^ ;atisfy some inner nelsfd |fK)5Si bl y 
\ need to be a "leader" through control) waskunctear. 

j/a*' c)ear to the counselor and some gro^ member^, 
^^er, that Rilly had chosen (assumed) this group role 
" that it was detrimental to the qroi^i in its qQci'! effort. 

Srh^^tlon 2: A counselor was assinned the task of faciltiatinn teacher- 
administrative interaction by the County Superintendent. 
"The counselor was told not to take sides in the di 5cu«>{i iuri ; 
but was to see that a compromise/solution regarding 
teacher-administrative misconceptions was effected. 

Situatitn 3: A group composed of the teachers in a small elementary school 
was qiven the. task nf formulatinq goals, processes, ohjec- 
t1ves, and activi ties for a new proqram which was to be 
Implemented in the school. Ms. Jones, a teacher in the school 
had just returned from a two year sabbatical leave during 
which t1n)6 she completed her doctorate in curriculum plan- 
ning. At the first task meeting Ms. Jones was appointed task 
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leader by group consensus even though she stated that ihe 
was -unfamiliar with the new program^to be ImplementedJ 

Situation 4: In another elementary school the principal seletsted ^^ven 
teachers to serve pn a c6mm1ttee* to deteijnine howHo t)est 
modify the curriculupMro make iJ^mercr^^elev^ to today's"" 
youth; Mr. >Sfh1thy^ho has matte It clear that he cares 
little for/any new program, attemps to block the qroup 
^ \ from reaching its goal by asking. meaningless questions, 

■■^ interrugfing o^ers and by continually asking persons to 
repeat tRfemseTv.es. By the third meeting, Mr. Smith was 
not recognized by the leader,, group members f^iiled to 
repeat for him and he was "talked over" as the attempted . 
to interrupt others. ^ • • 

GOAL FORMATIOn / 



Goals may be either (1) groups formulated through consensus of 
opinion, (2) imposed by a power source or clique from within the nroup, 
or (3) externally imposed from an agent outside of the qroup. hi.ii 
ively, one mig*ht assume that goals which are group formulated h;.v(:t Lhe 
highest probability of being achieved. - In many instances, this will be 
the case sincejmembers tend to work harder to cjchieve* goal s in v/hich 
they have a personal investment. However, the r ^ijp"**s^ potential for 
the attainment of the goals ultimately will be dependent upon the 
individuals comprising t<^e group and upon the resources readily 
available to the group members. It follows that the members of the 
nroup must have the necessary S'kllls, Mitel 1 igence, etc. for goal 
attaiPTOnt regardless of how the qroup 's qnais are formulated. 

The goal or goals may involve a number oV intermediary steps (long 
r.inqe) or nay be attained directly in a relatively brief amount of time 
(short range I . Determining whether a goal is IcJnq or short ranqe Will 
depend to a large extent upon the abilities of" the members cam, arising the 
group as wel' <is their willingness (capability) to funrtion as a group. 

Consider the th/ee methods of qoal formation In the statements which 
follow. See if you are able to. determine (1) how the goals are fon^ - 



ulated (by the qroup, from clique wlthirirthe Wroup, or from external 

• ' ' \ I 

source) arW (2) whether tfie goals are lontj oV short ranqe. 

•V * , ' ■ 

( • t > 

1. A worjc group has been formed by the director of a telephone 
' company suggest new ways to improve service to customers 
and reduce operating .costs." A written report of suggestions 
is expected. ^ 

2^, A number of telephone employees formed ^. group for the purpose 
pf helpincr earthqyake victim^ in a South American country. * ^ 
They desire "to help as much possibles" 

3l The Vegetable Club which meets the first Tuesday pf every pther' 
V'TiontK is in the -middle of^iscussing to v/hom and in what way ' 
^ . \ surplus vegetables should^e distributed! Mr. andfMrs. £ ^ind 
Uheir neighbors state that they .both have trucks ^'onVwould be 
\ \w111ing to- pick up and deliver the surplus venetaMes if the 
vegetables are given to their favorite charity. The group 
so decides. 



Answers ' , 

1. The first group ^^had its goal external!/ inr 
-It may either be a short range or a lo 

OP hoL' the members construe th^ -^sk of wr ^ir^; . i. fons . 

ii ample, in the short range situation t> .rkers ninh1> 
deciur} to meet once after work for one hour. ;ne group meriber 
might be appointed or elected to write down the various \ 
suggestions given within the hour. Thfs list might then be) 
^ submitted to the director. ' f 

In the long range situation the workers might'meet and decidk to 
'-^^ remain for one hour per day after v/ork for the next tv/o weeksX^ 
^( After they believe they hah exhausted all reasonable suggestions 
^ a subgroup m^ght be appointed or elected to research company 
■ record^.to determine which if r^v^y of the group's suggestions 
had already been tried. This subgroup might then nake its 
findings known in an after work session to the lar^ir^r room. 
The larger group might then establish further meeting times 
to discuss and revise the suggestions they had originally had 
which had not been already tested by the company. Finally, a 
compr(3hensive type\/ri t'ten report of the group's suqqestionl. ^ 
along with thor research, and possible pilot studies then t)e ^ 
'^ubnitted to the director. 

2. Situation 2 examplifies group formulation'of the goal s . It 
also my he either long or short range, as In case one. ^ ^ 

3. Th. third situation is an example of subgroup or cligue within ' 
the larger group formulating the group's goals through pfild ' 

. coersfon. This appears to be a short range. goal. 



COHfSfVENESS* ^ . 

'< Cohestveness mlqht best be des.crlbjsd »s' the qlue holding a qroup 
together. It is the sense of we-ness— the shared, feeling of together- 

n'ess, or solidarity among -the group memfter^. CohesiveneSs is 

' " ■ ■ r 

necessary for any ^roup to function reliably and effectively. 

A grbup^tends to be more hfqhly cohesvy^: (1) the more homogeneous 

the members' attitudes and bell^fs are^(2) the more the group members 

interact (communicate) with dne^nother, (3) the smaller the size of 

the group, (4) the greater the perceived exclusiveness of the group, 

and (5) the more homogeneous are individual member's goals. In essence, 

the cohesi veness -of thfe group depen^^ noon the similarities ( 



actual or perceived) of the member, .^esires to accomplish a comnon 
goal ancl their idiosyncratic motivational levels while functioning as 
group members. 

To further illustrate the difference between groups 4)Hqh and low 
1n cohesion consider the following examples: 

Situation 1: Five college students, all from rural backgrounds, have 
formed a group to lobby for legislation mandating indus- 
trial clean air and water standards. Each member strongly 
^'-^^^ believes that the federal government is the agency which 

cohesiveness must accept responsibi 1 i ^ to insure the clean air and 
water standards. Jhe group meets informally at least 
three times per week to discuss governmental Involvement 
and pending legislation All five members are ecology 
y majors and plan to vyork with the Department of the 
Interior or Department of Natural Resources to further 
effect their be>iefs. 

SUuatiorl 2: Eighty persons ranging In age from fifteen to eighty-^lx 
have formed a group to educate its members in vegetable 
gardening techniques.. The group meets once every two 

Cohesion , >onths for two hours to view a film and to hear a gue^t 
lecturer. Members, are distributed widely throughout a( 
large urban area and rarely have orHake the opportur/ity 
,to interact except at meetings. Attendance"^^$t the meet- 
ings generally averages about 50%. 



' FACILfTATirfG^COHESIVENESS IN AN ESTABLISHED GROUP 
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Factors which Increase coheslveness In functioning groups have 
been detailed by numerous researchers (Seashore, 1954: felder, 1958; 
Ross anA Zander, 1957). E1gHt basic condltlons^whlch have b-en demon.- 

strated to pr6ri»t6 coheslveness Include: 

I' . " ' - ' 

1. Shared teliefs and attitudes among the group members. Conserfsus 
[ - regarding purpose and goals., - .--v— . 

- /. ^ ' # 

2. Shared security needs of group members. 

3. Feelings of pos1t1veness tov/ard the nro^up. 

4. The degree to which the group Is valued by other groups. 

5. The excluslveness of the group. 

6. Smallness of size of the group. 

7. Communication among members*,, that is «)en, two-way interaction. 

r-^ ^. K J ^ 

8. Focus on coimon threajp. 



\ 



The group le/der Ir^the responsibility of helping to build a 
foundation which w11 1 Uromote cohesion w1th1n the group. This Is 
probably the mos\d1ff1clKlt task with which the leader Is confronted. 
hj-<^t1ng coheslveness within the group may well be a greater challenge 
than actuaj-ly solving a large part of the group's stated problem. 

Eyer^^ay life <:onfronts us with examples of the above. Consider 
the civic club president who Is unable to sufficiently motivate group 
members to work towards achieving the stated group goal. It- Is not 

unusual to see such a leader performing the entire group function alone 

\ 

or with the help of a few others. It Is the lack of coheslveness, in 
thife Instanca, which caused the. group members to fall to'participate 
and forced thi group leader to function independently of, the group. 



. ' Any groupy^ regardless^, the sty1e*qf leade»^s.h1p,' the cl lipate, the 
- compojitl-on 40f 'trie members »;-or a cemblnatlon of-.4]^'^as llmHs Imposi 
' upon It from sources "external to the qrotrp. The limUinq factors in-' 
clude'the' envlrbnment 'In which tfie qroup must function -and th^ 
Uoc1a> -system- in which thg" ^Co^p extsts, in essence, tteality. ■ 

Thte group (i>s^ mus'.t contend v^th the limits imposed by the nemberfe 
within thej'grOTp. The llm^ft^ established from fhe nroup are 1n 

effept the group norm.^ B&nney ("^1974) has defl tied the group norm as 
"the limits of al lowabl^ behaviors of individual members of the qroup 

which alsb InclOldes variable rewards and punishments when the behavior 

\ , ■ ■ . / 
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exceeds the allowable limits." ^ ^ ' J 

The group leader is in a position which normally allows her/him 
to establish or develop further qroup limits. An example q^^this type 
of limiting occurs when the leader decides, before the gr6up is formed, 
what its climate should bp^come. That is, the leader may realize a 
personal preference for functioninq in a democratic environment and may 
so structure the group, . Or, the leader may choose to develop an 
autocratic or laissez-faire atmosphere depending, upon a desired out- 
come, the personalities of the group members, the length of time the 
group has to furfction, and a variety of other vari^^les which the 
leader considers, relevant. It should be apparent at^i^ point that 
the leader has many value decisions to make, all of which affect the 
entire group membership. 

"* ' • mil 

When a group is first formulated, or ^efore if possible, the 
leader must consider: ^ j 



1. The possible or probable goals which the group members may 
formulate. If the goals are externally imposed or if the leader is to 
(ietermirfe the. goals th'is condition .can be considered before the group 
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.^1s.actually crated. If the group Is to-set Its own goals then the ^ 

' V ' / ■ ■.. ' ' 

1«a(^f mu5t wult until ^fter the goals have been developed before 

" , ' N " s' . ? ■ -■ ^ 

firtV determining In what ways an^ .ufl^tff^hat Conditions the goals 
might best' be met* . - I ' ? ' 

■ ■ . • ^ ■, ■ i ' ' 

,\ ^2. The group ' atmosphere/leaBer s-tyl e Jn this Irtstance the leader 

■^s (Jb'llged not only^to consider t|je group^goaTs (as In #1 above) but- 
' ^ ' ^ - ^ \ ^ . . ' ' 

must also take fhto account the ^ersofal 1 ties. (If known) of the various 

• . - ' ' ' ' 

tgroup members and the leader's perference for a parttoular leadership 

styl^. The leaded must^then determine if she/he can provide the type 

of leadership (climate) necessary for the q roup members tft achieve the 

desired goals. If the leader is unable to provide the necessary climate, 

a new leader, or a cq-leader, y^mfortable in functioning in a different 

climate should employed. The new] leader or co-deader may be a 

member of the group, v . 

• '\ ' ' ' /' .* 

3. (a) The environmental (physical) deferminants . These are the 

external limiting factors under which' the qroup must operate. The 
group leader will db well to consider in advance things such as the 
physical comfort of the^qroup. Are there sufficient tables, chairs, 
etc. so that everyone may work comfortably^ Do qroup membef's have all 
the material needed to function eff^tlvely and fully? Are audio- 
visual materials ^n ^od working order and can the presentation be 
seen and heard by all v/j^thout strain? In qeneraU environmental | 
^determinants- shoyld be accounted for and prepared for well ahead of 
time whenever possible.' 

/ ■ ■ „ ■ , , 

• (b) Jh& social system of the coimunity .' The group Trader must 
determine "If the group activities and goals are congnuent with the 
prevailing social mores, attitudes, beliefs, et^f of the community In 

• ^ • • ■ 24 , ^ 



vrMch thp group U being -conducted. Are the activities appropriate 
Tor members of all -ages? Should the activities be presented ohly with 
art older or younger' group? x 

4. The group \norms . In this respect the leader must consider If 
standards of allowable behaviors exist, ^hd If so what the standards 
are. A leader who violates the larger gcoupjnonn 4r\ a negatl^^p-^msnner 
^wlir 1,ncur resistance .from membeii^ of the jroup or possibly expulsl'on/ 
^xcl lis Ion from the group depending' uporj the severity of the violatlin. ' 
In this matter consider the new, young religious leader Invited to 
lead a mission In Central America. Suppose the young man was Intelligent 
and perceptive but that he failed to realize the parlshoner's belief 
that any form of birth control was taboo. Farther, Suppose that at one 
Qf the first few group meetings the leader (|el 1 vered' hH sermon on the 
necessity of birth control. An this Instanqf the leader by his vlo- 
latlon of the group norm (espousing birth control practices) would < 
probably, at the very least. Incur resistance, or at worst, be excluded 
from further group participation. ^ . / ^ ^ 

Now that we have considered many of the dynamics present across 
groups let us turn to some of the more specific leader behaviors which 1 
have been effective 1^ formulating groups, es^bllshlng ground rules, 
facilitating the general discussion and helping to keep the group on task. 

FORMULATfNfi THE GROUP ^ . ^ 



The group leader ts generally, less actively Involved with this 

J _ ' 

process *h/n with alV ofKer^ which follow,. However, It Is Important 
for a grodp leader to (Consider the or1g^j;i|^of the group If the lexer's 
potential Is to be nypclmlzed. A spontaneous group (type r) may form 
when a number Q^otentlal memberij communicate and/realize the copmon- 



ality of their fjfiterests, bellevs m4 -^Itfltudes. The potential members 



also real 1:!e that they share ^ common need which can 
through group membership. 



be best be satisfied 



Another type of group, (type II) may be forme^heh a ptrSdn in a 
position of authority or power des1gnates\'ersons of lesser power to work 
together to^compllsh"some,.goafl . The goal In tills case Is determined. 
• by the authority figure. In tl)1s case th? gp^ls may be ta.help the power 
figure. make joAe decision^ acquire Inforroa^l^^, ga*1n understanding and/or 
perhaps Just to feid better. In this situation the poweW fi^re chooses 
to. function as a part of the group. This person may or (nay not choose 
to function as the group's leader; however, as an example of this case^^"^ 
consider the President of the United States and his cabinet members, 
Thhe President (authority or power figure) designates the cabinet 
members (usually persons of less power) to help him accomplish some 
goal (balancp budget, Insure defense of country / etc. ). The President 
Is Undoubtedly a part of the group and he may or m^iy not elect to funct- 
" ion as the group leader. 

A third way (type III) in which groups are formed involves a person 
In an authority posltlpn mandating that subordinates function together to 
accomplish a goal set by the authority figure. In this case, hqwever, 
the power figure is not a working member of the group. , This principle is 
Illustrated When the President of the United States appoints a comnission 
of scientists to study the ei^fects of supersonic travel on the earth's 
atmosphere, or, in the schools, when a superintendent appoints a group 
of principals^fTdetermine methods of equalizing teacher workloads among 
their various schools. 

In general it can be staT^^d that individuals function in groups to 
satisfy intriniJc ([prima;?y7 aind/or eitrihsic (secondary) needs. When 



a person functions 1n a group to achieve personal/ goal or to satisfy 

a personal need we may assume that the person Is operating at .an Intrln- 

- ' . » . ■ 

sic level. When, the person functions In the group to satisfy someone 

else or to gain somfething other thiafi one's own satisfaction then one Is 

extremely motivated, A third cotidltlon may be said to exist when a person 

functioning In -a gwup simultaneously satisfied both the Intrinsic and 

the ^xtrlnslc need states. This state may be Illustrated by the teacher 

who^reraafns after school each dily to coach a football team. The teacher 

may be satisfying personal needs (Intrinsic) relative to perceived status, 

being associated j^Jth a (^flnnlng^^team. being a leader, etc. Further, ' 

this pe»*son may be compensated monltarlly or considered for a promotion 

thereby satlsfying^an extrinsic need (money, possible assistant 

principal ship, "etc.) throughj^ijirtlclpatlofi' vilth the football team. . ' 

Estab11sh1hg Ground Rules : 

Onc^a group Has fieen conceived (or actually formed), some basic 
decisions must be made concerning the desired outcomes for the 
parti (CI pants. These decisions will undoubtedly be value oriented and \ 
will necessarily Involve from one peVson to the entire group membership. 
That 1s» someone or some (collection of pewons must decide In what 
manner (through what activities)/ the group goals can, best be achieved. 

In the 'spontaneous group (type 1) situation, Bonney (1974) has ^ . 
Indicated that the group must necessarily, experience certain develop- 
mental epochs If It Is to become fully functioning. Ronney states that 
the group operate^ at first at an establishment stage In which'the group 
members attempt "to achieve a functional Interaction. . .that will allow 
for personal qrowth." l^ils stage Is further divided by Ronney into two 
substages of exploration and socialization . In the expiratory and 

socialization stages each member of the group tries to estimate. how he/she 

97 " ^ * .• 




Is received by the others anOow to 'expect oiwer group members to 

behave. The leadpr ls tested 1n terms of Ms competence, the form 

which the exploration occurs will depend on the kind of people 

. involved,' their ways of relatlng'Yto others) in groups, the behavior 

of the c6unsftJ%r"tl'eader) and the sedfH^^. 

Before the socialization and explorat^lon stage begins, however. It 

Is desirable for the leader (or ^n Informed group member) to briefly 

summarize: (1) the purpiose of the group, (2) the physical and social 

reality (conditions) under which the group must operate^ (3) and generally 

the appropriate, or an appropriate method of participant Interaction. 

In sunwarlzlng the purpose of the group It Is strossed that the group 

goals need not be espoused. In actuality, the specific long and short 

range goals will not yet have been establlshedi When the physical apd W 

social cohtlgencfes under which the group mus^ funcj;.1oh are defined', % | 

should be brief and In the narrowest sense possible, this Is dorwrTn^x 

»an effort to keep^the ground mginbers unbiased relative to their Indlvldiial 

S>e>^Pt1ons of the "real-" environment. At a later point In tlmg)the 

members wilt usually discuss openly the realities operating on the group'. 

A group decision will therj/ be made Concerning this reality and how - 

members are to function within It (parameters of allowable behaviors are 

ndeflned based on , the group's reality perception). The appropriate 

method(s) of Interaction among group members should be broadly defined so 

^as not to unnecessarily restrict, 'inhibit, 'or limit members from 

expressing affect. The most general guide In setting the ^und tu^I e for, 

' appropriate modes of member interaction Is^o ask whether or not a 

member's behavior (verbal, physical) contributes to the' growth of the 

members In the group. Is withfn the limits of allowable behaviors for ^ 

the society In which the grqiljp functions and is related to the purpose 

and goals of thji group. If the ansjfS" then. the group behavior 

O / .. . ..... 
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is appropriate. \ V\ 

• 'i ^ . ^ 

In th^ Type .II group (foHned by an authority figure In which member 
participation Is mandatory rather than voluntary) the establishment of 
ground rule^roceeeds much In |the same way as .above with the exception 
that the wthorlty figure. Is fr^e to step In at any time to determine 
the grbup's purpose and/or goal^. Further the authority figure may 
dictate the group's retfllty and jthe method of 1 nteracltoij. 

In the Type UK situation tjhe ground rules relative to the purpose 
and goal 5 of the group as a wholje are set by the authority or power 
figure during or before the establishment stage. The group's reality 
and mode of member InteractlonJlf^ev^r, Is usually left to the dls- 
cretion of the group members.- Ih this situation (type III), the 
authority figure Is usually 1ntei|«sted only In the ehd product of the 
group- that Is, whether or not th^ group met the Identified need relative 
to the purpose and/or goals whIcN were defined for the group. In this 
case the members' personal growth, needs, etc. are not of primary 
importance. ^ . ^ 

FACILITATING THE GENERAL DISCUSSION/THE LEADER AS FACILITATOR 

The process of facilitating, In |ts most basic form, simply means 
making It easier or more pleasurable for the group members to 'interact, 
either verbally or non-verbally. A hl'gl^egree of faclTltatloh is most 
often achieved-when certain leader and group properties, described 
jjelow, are present In the functioning group. 
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e<juct1oTt Of Anxiety or Threat 



A group function^ best with a minimal level of anxiety In relation 
to the purpose and process of the group. Most of us tend to react with 
some degree of apprehension to unexpected, novel or ambiguous situations. 



We can only respond to any Interpersonal situation according to per- 
ceptions and response sets- we iiave formed from past experiences. 
Students typically expect school situations to be fairly well structured^ 
If the expectation Is Ignored or violated, the likely result will be 
confusion, hostility or Inaction. A simple acceptance of the uncertain- 
ty felt by the participants is normal will In Itself relieve much of the 
anxiety associated with It, Further help may be given Arly In the group 
by exploring with group niembers the ways In which th1s"§roup will be 
similar to groups they have experleftc^d before and ways In which It may 
become unique. A similar sort of jroiety may also be experienced by 
the leader. , * ^ ^ 

y 

PemocratH Leadership Style 

• The research hps repeatedly shown that members more free^ly construc- 
tively cortwuntcate when the group leader functions In a democratic 
manner. {See role behaviors for leader pages 5 through 7). llppitt and 
White (1943) In their classic study have shown that under democratic 
leadershjp originality and spontaneity exist at a high level. Tension- 
hostility appears to be present atTTvery low level-es^clally when 
compeared to other forms of leadership. This suggests that, when practical 
the leader should strive to develop a democratic atmosphere within the 
group. ^ 

Environmental Engineering 

This term refers to the preplanning Involved to^'lnsure the safety 
(psychological and physical) and comfort of the group members. In Its 
simplest form It might mean that the leader arranges a quiet, tastefully 
furnished n^eting pl'Bce for the group. More elaborate schemes might 
p^^ove necessary as the group progresses through different activities such 
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role playing, sociodrama, psychodrama, etc. , 

' ■ ■, 

Coheslveness Stressed 

The leader should attempt to promote and maintain the highest 
level of cohesiveness possible during the life of the group. (See 
cohes'lvehess, page 14). In this respect certain leader roles are 
mandated. Those roles which serve tjo clarify and increase the .members 
understanding of one another should be undertaken frequently by the 
leader. 

.' • / • 

Ground Rules Established by the Group as a ^/hole 

When each member of the group has input into how the group should 
;function then each member becomes personally committed to abide by the 
group's rules and to help achieve the group gaal . In ^his same manner* 
the group members may determine how deeply they will become inotionally 
Involved with the group and what types of experiences are appropriate for 
members to -share with the group. This consensus relative to the level 
of sharing serves to help keep all group members operating with like 
amounts of emotional involvement. Threat may be kept to a minimum as 
ground rules are established which forbid discussing tljie group activit- 
ies with persons outside the group. 

Establishing Time Contingencies 

This .is' the process whereby the leader designates definite segments ^ 
of time by which a certain task ,or goal is to be accomplished. The 
group members are thus forced to interact cooperatively ^f the task is 
to be completed in the time allowed. The leader must be cautious 
however to insure that sufficient time Is allotted for the successful 
completion of the tasks. This suggests that the time contingencies- 
should be somewhat flexible and capable of being varied at the discretion 
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of the "deader. As the leader and ^roup gain experience functioning 
together the leader will be better able to set realistic time 
contingencies. 

4.. ■ < ■ . ^ 
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Difficult Group Members ' 
' Passlve-reslster -enqaqes In "out of field" behavior, stares out 
the windows, makes Irrelevant remarks, etc. If the group Is cohesive, 
the .group Itself will probably pressure him/her Into constructive Invol- 
vement or at least neutralize the person's destructive potential. If 
' possible, assign h^lm/her to a project with a partner who Is ^tlve and 
well accepted by the other members. The passive reslster may eventually 
force you to remove him/her from this group. " 

High status In the larger group based on referent power- This 
jerson may be able to exert mqre Influence over the group members than 
the leader. Examples Include the leader of a delinquent gang^ an 
exceptionally bright student^ or a star athlete. .The leader should 
attempt to elicit this m^ber's cooperation rather than compete with 
Kim/her. 

High status In the larger group based on legitimate or assigned 
power- A principal or superlntendant of a school as a member » but not 
the preisumed leader^ of a group of school teachers and counselors, 
other groups members may defer to this Individual even ^hough his/her 
^^c^linents may not he especially relevant or goal directed. In this 
situation the group leader would do well to deyelop an understanding 
with the administrator before the first meeting of the group. At some 
point a Jiplomatlc confrontation might be necessary. The administrator 
should be helped to understand the Importance of cooperative effort 
and mutual respect among all members of the groUp. It Wy be necessary 
to remind the administrator (and Q^er members also) of the group goals. 



A comment recognizing. the unique responsibilities snd duties, of the 
administrator May give Hhe leader sufficient credablllty tojuggest 
ilwt the group return to a task orlentatlpn^ln light of the realities 
an4^^restr1ct1ons posed by^ the high stiltus person). 

There are several t)ther types of behavlpr which the leader should^ 
be alert to such as the clown ^ the deviant^ the morygpollzer t and a^ew \ 
others. The one thi^ leader must do something about without exception^ 
hoKever, Is the blocker. . • € - • 

The Blocker- Many groups and especially those groups which have 
Involuntary participants, esperlence members who behave In such a manner 
$0 as to block the group from achieving a stated objective or goal. 
In the case of a very young group (recently establlsfted) or a group low 
In coheslveness It Is doubtful that any member will confYy)ht a blocker 
due to the fear of breaking of the group. In this-case It Is necessary 
for the group leader to minimize the negative effects of the blocker on 
the group until the group either becomes more cohesive and/or matures. 
In dealing with th^ blocker the leader need not become Involved In 
direct confrontation. In fact » confr^tatlon is usual^ best avoided, 
at least until the group becomes sufficiently comfortable f^ctlonlng 
together to handle a major Internal disorder. The leadef can serve to 
rr'nimize the blocker's effects by: 

(1) systematically Ignoring the blocker, or (2) by delaying or postponing 

the blocker's verbal notions. Examples of these situations are lllus- 

trated below: ^ ^ " 

Situation 1: Leader: Does anyone have any suggestions as to what we can 

da to hglp Johnny? 

Blocker: Johnny doesnU need any help*. 
lgxK>ring v - ^ 

Leader: ^(Ignoring blocker): Mike, It looked as if you were 
about to suggelst something, or 
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Leader: (ignoring blocker): Whart are some things we can 
do to help Johnny? 

Situdtlon^Jf: Leader; Does anyone^ have any suggestions as to what we ^ ' 

can do to help Johnny? 

MMking 

BlocJter Blocker: Johnny doesn't need any hfelp. - 

Rmmponse Leader to Blocker: If you will hold off a moment until 

after we've confe up with some suggestions, 
^ ril let you teJl me |iow y^^u feel. 

■ 'A- ' ' 

GROUP ACTIVITIES U^EO TO FACILITATE INTERACTION AND LEARNING, , 



ERIC 



Role Playing / 

Role playing Is the consclpus adoption of a p&rcelved method of 
behaving not normally employed by an Individual for th^ purpose of 
increasing the Individual's or group's understanding' of the dynamics 
of the psychological Interaction at hahdl Role playing may be of 

PS* . ' 

either long or short duractlorj^^wlth thirty minutes to an hour being 
considered of long duraction. Roles may either be assigned by the 
group leader to the Individuals or the Individuals may volunteer ^or 
^ a specific role. A role playing activity maj( Involve one group member, 
a pbrtlon of th6 group, or the entire group. 

Consider the following role-play1n<j situation In which twp par- 
ticipants, a teacher and a counselor, re asked to Interact. This 
could be any two or more member^; of the group who appears to be In 
con/l ict, thereby obstructing the progi;ess of the group. Teachen 
IMl' the tircicher feels strongly that the school should taVe a' more 
active ui tel ling students -whdjj. they ought to do with their llyes. 
Ol:)v1oasly i ^ey are not mature enough or experienced enough to make 

these decls. by themselves. Counselor Role - Tne<fcounselor feels 

TT ^ ^ 

1ii:>i; as strongly that the students should be encouraged to make their 
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.own decisions without advice or direct InflVrence from others even when 
requested* The counselors* typical response to students 1s "ho^do 
you feel about this?" ' " y 

The two peopln playing the roles then discuss their opposing views' 

* ' ' * |- 

with an effort to reach some sort of understanding. < , ' 

Role-reveral - After participants have Interacted^ It may be helpful 
to have the same participants switch roles-apd then role play the activity 
•galn"^. In this manner the participants may gain Insight Into' the prob- 
lems and needs of persons different In some way frbm themselves • 

^ ^ ■ - y 

Soclo^drwia - This Is an acting put of a problem area corrmon and 
significant to ^11 ^members of the group./^f the group Is large enough^ 
It Is best to have part of the group put on ^he drama while the rest 
observe and take notfs. 'The" participants may play themselves or be 
assigned typical roles such as Initiator* Wocker* etc. A discujslon 
should always follow the drama. ^ 

Sub-groupl ng 

Thij technique of breaking down tb6 whole group Into smaller logical 
compbnei^ts has been demonstrated to be^effect1^^ under a number of 
different circumstances. In one situation* the leader may wish to divide 
„tAe^^whole group Into sub-groups for the purpose of task completion. In 
this situation* the leader; may give general directions to the large 
groupltnd specific directions while circulating among the various task 
groups^ Or the leader may give speclf^llNnstructlons to the entire group 
and serv^^ as a member of the functioning task group, 

^ ' I-n a second situation the leader may use sub-grouping in an effort 
to match the personalities of Individual member^ to achieve maximum 
Interaction. In this situation the leader might elect to group three 
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or four) of the more* non-verbal members with a fifth member who is 



I 



^' only slightly mo r* outspojcen. In this Instance, the sub-group goal 



might be to encourage jnore Individual ; participation by the non-verbal 
members. By eliminating the dominating or mo^ vocaT members, ttie less 



ver:bil members are encouraged to part,1c1pate. 

A third ma^ application of sub^grouplng Is to ^Uow the group 
leader time to deal Individually with a member of the group. In this 
context either a co-leader Is designated, or the group Is left to de- 
termine Its own leader. This third situation Is often employed by 
succelsful^eac^ers and counselors Mn tafsk and guidance^ groups In the 
school setting. 

Suwwferlzati 
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The technique of summarizing may be effectively employed by the 
group leader (or any group member) to facilitate remembering , to 
refocus the group members' attention , or to te^nl nat^e an activity or 
session. ^ . * 

0 

As a remembering technique the leader or other group member briefly 
describes the main points which were developed during the group session. 
The leader then asks the group If any of the significant topics of " 
areas of Interest covered during the session have not been mentioned. 
By asking the group If all topics have been covered, the members are 
forced to remember as best they what actually occured 1n the session. 

As a technique for refocusing attention, the leader may summarize 
the st:.^ed group purpose,^ goal , objectlv^, or specific activity or task. 
In thM m^^ter the grelup members are reminded of the , group's oriqinal 
purpose, atCo v/hlch serves to put the group back on task. The leader In 
this case actually functioning as a clarifler of Information and * 
evaluator. 4k. 
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\ • Sutmic '^atton as ci £echh1qije for termination offers the leader an 
effec -ivf .ay^to end a focu.^ of discussion, restate what was said, and . 
then nove to another topic" or dismiss the group If the time for the 
Session Is complete. This final summarization has the effect of helpinq 
the members reflect upon what occured during the session^ but no time 
i-s allowed for feedback from group members. By summar1z1ng-^w1khout ^ 
feedback a sense of closure 1s encouraged which allows the members to 
leave the session feeling good about having successfully completeddt 
least a pert dr the/ group task. / 

SUMMARY t ' ■ ' ^ 
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Ask yourself the following questions shortly after the group has 
begun. ^ Per1od>1callj^ ask the questions as the group matures. 

1. What type of' atmosphere: ekists? 

2. What type o)". leadership style is present? 

3* Am I demons trg ting the qualities of a good leader? 

4; What roles have the various members adopted? 

5. Are the roles -constructive? Are the roles compatible with the 
V group goals? - . 

.A' - r ■ ' ' 

61 What are the group .goals? VJhat 1s the purpose of the qroup? .Do 
J *n memt^rs recognize the purpose ^d goals? 

' 71 is the -group cohe^.iv/e? What '^r I doing to increase cohesion? 

8. W jt are some of the faccof^: \'n1ch limit the oronn'^ 

:\ . ' 'tJM am 1 rieaVinq wi ch diFfficult members? 

10^ ^ ' J I make aViajor alteration in my approach? lihat? 
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Handling Silence t 

Occasionally the leader will ask t-ques^on of the group and will 
be net with a deafening silence.^ Thl^^s^st dlsctouraglng not only 
to the leader but also to the participants, for Intereist In the group 
/and/or the ability of group members to solve the group's problem Is 
questioned. When a leader asks a general'questlon arid Is met with t^e ^ 
period of silence It usually Irldljate? one of two main -conditions: 

1. The questlp" Is cons^ered rhetorical by the group members and 
they are waiting for the $roup leader to continue with the "lecture." 
This, 1^ an indication that the leader may be overly directive and active 
thereby denying the members an opportunity to effectively participate. 
The members may have the f^eflng "What's the use?" or "It's just what 

he wants to hear." - . ^ ■ 

2. Lack of understanding relative to the expected behavior on 
.the part of the participants also leads to periods of silence. Iri this 



ii|e Jt 



case, the participants may not be "follov/inq" the discussion 'beca^ 
Is ^over their hea^s", Irrelevant to them, or just plafn boring. As ai 
leaTOr.^on^ may wish to check on the source (cause) of the silence by 
asking random members to state In their own words w^at haS transpired In 
the grout) and what the group's goals are. If the members can do this 
accurately then the leader must assume that the silence Is due elth^ to 



Irrelevancy or general 



boredom. The leacjer must then strive to actively 



Involve all participants. This mlqht^take the form of an exper4efit1aU 
exercise among pa^^cipants which 1s\later processed and integrated Into 
the group fratnewohk.^ The k^ here Is that ^11 members should have an 
active role In tne experience. 

/ The leader should realize that boredom can d^evelop In any group. It 

/ ■ - • / ( 

Is a natural phenomenon when people are asketf to be Inactive physically 
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for long periods of time to become less attention and eventually; . 

disassociated. Again, ^tlvlty Ij.the ke/lri^ that ^1t breaks the, 

■ " , ' ' ' ' \ ^ ■ ' 

routlne^leadlng to boredom. 

Bulldlifg Perso nal Credibility * • 

' fl r^' 

-^As a gy*bup leader lt.1s esp^fially ir^portant to project effectively 
an adherence to the norms and values^ the group to which <tf»e belongs. 

communicates to oxher group members a willingness to publlcally 
acknowledge that In which one believes. It furtf1er,^ommun1cateS th* 
leader's assertion of rights as a productive human being. 

The l£vel of one's own personal credibility In general Is a function 
of one's 1) consistency and 2) personal potency. By consistency reference 
Is made to the predictability of one's rational behavlor^atterns. That 
Is, will the person respdnd (behave) In the same way when presented with 
the same situation aK^nother time? Can I count on thfs person to do 
as he has done In the past? The past level of consistency which a person ^ 
has demonstrated may either augment or deti^act from one's level of cred- 
Iblllty. A second aspect of one's credlbll Ity Involves the Idiosyncratic 
nature of the person—the personal effectiveness (potency) of t|j^ Irfdlvldual. 

One's personal effectiveness dependent upon the extent of one's 

] ■ 

1) knowledge base, 2) knowledge of human nature and 3) ability to 
effectively Interact with othe/s; It is easily seen that for one to function 
with a high degree of crecMbility there must be a dynamic Interplay between 
the necessary conditions of consistency and potency with both conditions 
being developed to a high level. 
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The Last Word 



Leading a group of people through a series of well 
planned activities can be a very rewarding and productive 
experience—for the leader as well as the participants. 
The chal^'enqo of leading groups Is great whether you are 
preparing to lead a series ,of staff^ development se^lons 
for your peers In the area of career guidance or to lead 
a series of experiential activities for student groups. 
We trust that this overview of basic group dynamics and 
group procedures will help you rteet thr challenge of . 

group leadership. , . 

V ) 

As a fjnal exercise f6u (nay wish to develop a short 



practical -summary of this handbook by seeklng^-^nswers to 
tne following questions: ^ ' ^^ ' \ 

Hov7 can a leader respond td group 5:ulence? -( V 

How can a leader handle a blocker? 

How can you maintain task oriey^tfl^^t1on or qr.oup focu^? 
ov.' can you as a* leader btjn(; your credibility? 

o'l^it kind of leadership style do you prefer? . ; 

Hov|^ ran you v/ork with authority figures? 
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